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Under the Roof of the World 
Or Snap Shots of Assam 


ISITING India makes one value Chris- 

\ tianity,”’ said Julian Hawthorne. There- 

fore look at conditions in this land of 

the sacred cow. Assam, India, must not be 

confounded with either Siam or Japan. Assam 

is a part of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, which is as to — 

1. Government: Under British rule. 

2. Latitude: The same as Central America. 

3. Size: A little larger than Colorado. 

4. Location: Next to Burma the most eastern 
state in India, and lying just between Burma and 
Tibet, Bengal proper and China. 

5. Climate: Tropical in the plain, yet in 
sight of the “ eternal snows,’ semi-tropical in 
the mountains. On account of the deadly Indian 
sun, together with great dampness and decay 
of vast jungles, it is one of the most unhealthful 
states of all India. 

6. Interest: India is the most pictureque and 
entrancing country in the Orient, the land of 
Clive and Warren Hastings, of the ‘ Black 
Hole” of Calcutta and the Sepoy rebellion; the 
land of the sacred Ganges and the Holy Benares ; 
of the Kohinoor and the Peacock Throne and of 
that dream in marble, the Taj Mahal. 

7. Population: About 31,000,000 people. 
Although there are few cities in Assam, the 
density of population amounts to 290.97 per 
square mile, whereas in the United States the 
density is but 27:71 per square mile. Over a 
tenth of the whole population of India live in 
the province of Assam. 

8. Chief Characteristics: Vast fields of rice 
and tea; dense jungles, wild elephants, tigers, 
leopards, bears, boars, monkeys, snakes, etc.; 
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This tea planter’s bungalow is a gem in the oriental trop- 
ical setting of stately palms with a throng of white-robed, 
black-skinned servants and armies of coolies cultivating 
and preparing the tea for market. 


severe and frequent earthquakes (on June 10, 
1897, occurred one of the severest in the world’s 
history); the largest rainfall in the world. The 
average annual rainfall at Cherra Punji, Western 
Assam, is 475 inches. In 1861, according to 
government rain gauge, 805 inches of rain fell 
at this place. In July of that year 366 inches 
fell— 303 feet; still Americans contend, 
‘“ Missions are dry.”’ 

g. Social Conditions: Are much the same as 
in other parts of India, viz.: 

(1) ‘The people are very poor. The average 
monthly wage of all India is between 60 and 75 
cents. It is said that in India 40,000,000 lie 
down hungry every night. Hinduism makes the 
lowest wages; Christianity the highest. 

(2) Illiteracy: Less.than six per cent. of 
the entire population can read or write; of 
women only one in 330. The present intellectual 
movement of India is the product of Christian 
mission schools and a Christian government. 

(3) Prevalence of Superstition: The Hindu 
will not use the implements of Christians for 
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fear of his gods. The spirit worshipers will not 
plant a fruit tree for fear that death will follow. 

(4) Degradation of Labor: In heathenism 
the people themselves are and must be the beasts 
of burden. On the tea gardens of Assam all the 
cultivation is done with the hoe. It is too ex- 
pensive to plow. In heathenism manual labor 
is cheapest; in-Christianity it is highest. 


A rest house of Assam. A bullock cart. Dr. E. W. 
Clark, Mrs. S. A. Perrine, the mahout (driver) and old 
Hahti on her knees to allow the travelers to mount. 


(5) Indolence: The people are very slow. 
The motto of India is ‘‘ Never do today what 
you can do tomorrow,” and they live up con- 
sistently to this rule of life. Their bullock carts 
travel at the rate of two miles an hour if they 
make good time. A Christmas box was sent 
from America, starting in August; it arrived 
in February after the second Christmas. So we 
speak advisedly when we say they are slow. 

Kipling says: 

It is not good for the Christian’s health 
To hustle the Aryan brown, 


For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles 
And he weareth the Christian down. 


And the end of the fight is a tombstone white 
With the name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear, ‘‘ A fool lies here 
Who tried to hustle the East.” 
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(6) THE WILD WOMAN 
(ABORIGINAL) 


These earrings tell her story. 


Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed, 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul, 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 


Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in those aching ears; 

Through this dread shape humanity, betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Christians of the world; 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O Christians, saints and workers, in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God — 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O Christians, saints and workers, in all lands, 
How will your future reckon with this thing; 
How answer her brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with Christendom, and with you — 
With you who left her to become the thing she is — 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God 
After the church’s silence of the centuries? 
Adapted from Professor Markham’s poem. 
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(7) The Hindu Woman: Her 
condition is as bad as can be. A 
few lines from a Hindu catechism 
show this: Ques. — What is the chief 
gate of hell? Ans.—A woman. 
Ques. — Who is the wisest of the 
wise? Ans. — He who has not been 
deceived by women, who may be 
compared to malignant fiends. Ques. 
— What are fetters to men? Ans. 
— Women. Ques. — What is that 
which cannot be trusted? Ans. — A 
woman. The condition of Christian - 
women is the very best. To the 
question, “‘ What is civilization? _ 
Emerson answered, “‘ The power of 
good women.’ Under Christianity 
“the weaker sex has the stronger 


A CHRISTIAN 


power.’ Contrast India’s 258,000 
child wives under age of five; 78,000 
child widows under ten; 25,000,000 
widows of all ages, despised, de- 
graded, persecuted, doomed to a 


miserable, unmarriageable condi- 
tion. — 
(8) Moral Conditions: The 


Hindu religion is the most vicious 


ASSAMESE MOTHER 
(ARYAN) 


The great gulf 
fixed between this 
Christian woman 
and her heathen 
sister is as wide as 
that between beauty 
and ugliness, good- 
ness and badness, 
God and Satan, 
heaven and hell, 
eternal life and 
eternal death. 


and degrading in the world. In India the saint 
is often the filthiest, vilest and most ignorant man 
in the district. The most profligate Hindu is as 
good as his god or his Veda (Bible). Even in 
the Hindu books not one of the 330,000,000 gods 
is given a good moral character. Carnivals of 
vice are held under the auspices of Hinduism, 
and prostitution is part of the religious systems. 
If this language sounds extravagant, read 
“ Things as they Are,” by Miss Amy Wilson 
Carmichael, or better still, the Hindu papers 
themselves. 


A bit of pictur- 
esque heathenism if 
you stand afar off, 
but stoop and enter 
a the little doorway of 
this Hindu temple. 
There is not a win- 
dow in it; simply 
darkness and black- 
ness, mold and 
moss, damp and de- 
cay, bats and cob- 
webs. The filth and 

The Little Temple, Sibsagor, decay of ages fill it 

Assam within and cover 

it without. If a clean and beautiful Christian 

temple is a symbol of what we are, this Hindu 

shrine is a symbol of what they are. Ours is a 

type of abounding life; theirs of decay and 
death. 


SOME OF THE CHIEF OBSTACLES TO MISSION 
WORK 


1. Deprivations: The missionary on the edge 
of the world is hindered in his work by the rough 
life which he must lead. He lives a Robinson 
Crusoe sort of existence. From Calcutta and 
America he gets certain supplies, and out of 
these by his own genius and skill he works out for 
himself and family a little civilization all his own. 
He is nearly two weeks from Calcutta by post 
and at least five weeks from America, and his 
mail comes two hundred miles on a man’s back. 
Yeast comes from America by post, and once 
the missionary force was three months without 
this necessary article. He is one week from a 
doctor, and when one missionary babe was born 
the doctor coming post haste arrived six days 
after the event. Groceries and dry goods are 
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ordered, perhaps, twice a year from Calcutta, 
nearly a thousand miles distant, and arrive from 
two to nine months after the order is sent. He 
lives in the jungle and so among the wild animals 
of the Orient. 


A missionary’s bungalow among the wild Nagas, wilder 
hills and wildest animals, Assam, India. This bamboo naga- 
esque house was the luxurious (?) home of Dr. and Mrs. E. 
W. Clark for twenty years, and of the author and wife for 
twenty months. 


2. Climate: Benjamin Kidd says the Anglo- 
Saxons can never colonize the tropics. If, there- 
fore, an American can, by any possible means, 
succeed in living in Assam with a reasonable 
amount of health he (and especially she) is to 
be congratulated. It is something for the 
missionary merely to exist in India. The chief 
trouble is found in the Indian sun. This is 
probably the most brillant, overpowering and 
deadly that men bearing the white man’s burden 
ever meet. This is one of the most serious 
obstacles met with in India. 

3. Languages: There is a confusion of tongues 
in Assam, indeed there are so many languages 
that one is tempted to believe that if the Tower 
of Babel was not there or thereabouts, it ought 
to have been to account for so many and varied 
languages. It might almost be said that every 
man, woman and child has a dialect of his own. 
In a little territory about eight miles long by 
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Missionary Union to American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 


forty broad (larger, by the 
way, than all the United 
States put together in the 
point of hardship and time 
for traveling) there are at 
least twelve great lan- 
guages spoken, besides the 
‘many dialects. These build 
up a veritable Tower of 
abel against the unity of 
- man under the gospel. 
The memsahib (white 4. Prevalent Vices: (a) 
a Be Re eee Tobacco habit. The wild 
sionary tour in the people all smoke, from the 
sau eT least to the greatest. (b) 
Drink. They make a liquor of which they are very 
fond and it is very difficult to get one to give up 
his drink. (c) Opium is also used and seems to 
demoralize them completely, leaving nothing for 
the gospel seed to take root in. (d) Licentious- 
ness. This is the chief curse of all Oriental 
peoples and is the most subtle and elusive of all 
our difficulties. The Orient is one huge brothel. 


A correspondent, writing to The Hindu, the 
organ of Hinduism in Madras, regarding a 
festival at one of the most sacred shrines in 
South India, where some 50,000 persons were 
present, says, ‘‘ They pass through the streets 
of the town like so many regiments of Bac- 
chanalian followers, uttering the vilest, the most 
obscene and the most vulgar language.” 

Dr. Jacob Chamberlain was speaking to a 
Brahman once, of the difficulty he had in his 
hospital in treating many of the diseases of the 
people because of the impure taint in the con- 
stitution of so many, left by immoral lives. 
‘Yes, sir; yes, sir,’ said the Brahman, “ that 
is our bane. There is not a family amongst 
us untainted with the impure disease.” 
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5. Social and Religious Customs: All 
customs of heathenism are in some way con- 
nected with or tinctured by religious beliefs. 
Surrounded (as they suppose) by demons, they 
fear to make the slightest deviation from well- 
established custom. ; 

If a litter of pigs is born they propitiate the 
gods; if they cultivate a field they pour out the 
blood of an animal to propitiate the spirit of the 
field; if some one tries to set fire to his neighbor’s 
house, the whole village is ordered to appease the 
gods; they also come to borrow the sahib’s 
(white man’s) telescope, with which to spy out 
the culprit. 

Urged to become Christians the invariable 
answer is, ‘‘ We cannot, our custom is different.”’ 
Hinduism is a mountain range; nothing short 
- of God’s power can batter it down. 


ASSAM AS MISSION GROUND 


I. Its situation is strategic. 2. It lies well up 
against the great heart of Asia. 3. It is the open 
door to Tibet and West China. 4. It is one of 
the great cross-roads of the world. 5. It is on 
the proposed railroad line between Bombay, 
India, and Shanghai, China. 6. This work, 
begun in 1836, now ranks third in results among 
all our Baptist missions. 7. The Tibeto- 
Burmese (or Indo-Chinese) peoples found here 
in large numbers are, with their Chinese relatives, 
the best blood to be found in the Orient, and 
they are in much the same receptive condition 
as were our savage Anglo-Saxon fathers when 
the Christian missionaries first visited them. 

Note the proofs — 

First: Their women have acknowledged rights. 
Second: They are not idolators. Third: They 
make the best evangelists in India. Fourth: 
They are strong and vigorous, with sturdy 
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character for Christianity to 
build upon. Fifth: They are 
of aboriginal stock, and are not 
worn out physically and morally 
as are the Aryan Hindus. 
ixth: Their worship of spirits 
r demons is as easily sup- 
lanted by Christianity as was 
he worship of Anglo-Saxon 
‘gods. Seventh: They are free 
from caste and other traditions 
and institutions of paganism 
which are destroying the Hin- 
dus. Eighth: Of all races (see 


The noblest sav- 
ages of them all. ; 
Two wild men in government report of India) 


holiday dress. : ar 
pe they thrive best under British 


rule. This is so apparent that peoples from 
across the border beg English officials to extend 
the protection of their government to them. 
Ninth: These aboriginal races are plastic clay 
for the gospel mold. One may count the 
Assamese (Aryan) converts to Christianity in a 
single year on one’s fingers, while from one hill 
tribe (Tibeto-Burmese) more than 900 were 
baptized in the same length of time. Again, 
in ten years “the general population in India 
increased by eight per cent., the number of 
Christians thirty per cent.,’’ but in one aboriginal 
tribe “‘ the increase has been at the remarkable 
rate of 250 per cent.,’’ to quote Sir Charles 
Elliott, for some time Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Tenth: They stand in the same rela- 
tion to the fanatical Mohammedan, proud 
Hindu and arrogant Buddist as the Anglo- 
Saxon of the past did to the self-righteous Jew, 
the all-conquering Roman and the cultured 
Greek. Christianity built the finest structure 
not upon the Jew, the Roman, not even upon the 
Greek, but choosing out of the forests of Europe 
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Naga Christians and coolie. The rattan basket is used 
in the mountains instead of a trunk. 
two rude but vigorous peoples, the Angles and 
the Saxons, it cemented them together for a 
foundation and built upon them our Christian 
civilization. If history repeats itself, Christianity 
will build her noblest structure in the future 
on the savage races rather than on the effete 
civilizations of Asia. 

The strongest argument for foreign missions 
is found in the wonderful Christian development, 
through missionary effort, of the wild Anglo- 
Saxon stock. In the matter of gluttony, strong 
drink and thirst for blood, our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers were worse than the savage tribes of 
Asia to-day. (See Ridpath’s History of the 
World, Vol. II, pp. 339 and 442.) 

“When my ancestors were among the lordliest 
persons of earth, considering themselves and 
being considered by others as one with the gods, 
worthy of divine honors, your ancestors were 
among the most degraded of human beings, 
looked down on and despised by those of my 
race. Yet by Christian missionaries your fathers 
were sought out and won to Christ, and in con- 
sequence you now sit here, clothed and in your 
right mind, as a living proof of the value of 
Christian missions.’ — Naroyan Sheshadri, a 
converted Brahman. 
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Christianity has made us, through foreign 
missions, what we are. Christianity can do as 
much for the aboriginal peoples of Asia. ‘‘ When 
I think that God is just, I tremble for my 
country,’ said Jefferson. We dare not fail to be 
true to God and the heathen world. God has 
plainly called upon all Christians to meet this 
obligation. 


NOTE THE HAND OF GOD IN OUR BAPTIST MISSION 
WORK IN INDIA 


1. The Indian mutiny of 1857 caused the 
British officials in India to change their entire 
estimate of missionary work, and also caused 
the government to break off the scandalous 
patronage of heathenism. 2. The revocation of 
the charter of the East India Company, the 
mightiest monopoly the world has ever seen, 
gave missions a most wonderful opportunity. 
3. William Carey, the founder of missions in 
North India, and the great Judson, the pioneer 
missionary in Burma, also opened up the way. 
4. Baptists have won the largest. number of 
converts in missions of any of the Protestant 
denominations, and this success has been gained 
in India, and almost wholly among the strong 
aboriginal peoples, notably from the Telugus, 
who are Dravidic aborigines, from the Karens, 
Garos and Nagas, etc., who are Tibeto-Burmese 
aborigines, and from the Kohls, Santalis, etc., 
who are Kolarian aborigines. 

It is not mere chance that has brought such a 
Christian body as the Baptists, unhampered by 
creed or tradition, to evangelize rude yet virile 
peoples free from the bondage of caste and idola- 
try, and has left to the more highly organized 
Christian bodies the duty of presenting the gospel 
to the ancient civilizations of India, with their 
complex and elaborate systems of religion. 
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A PRODUCT OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 
A graduate of Calcutta University 


Christianity gives Assam and every other state 
of India: 

1. British rule, which stands always for govern- 
ment based upon Christianity. 

2. Fine common and mission schools, and 
great universities. 

3. A postal service, one of the finest in the 
world. 

4. Upward of 500 miles in the Indian railway 
system of 30,000 miles of railroads. This system 
of railroads teaches many practical lessons. It 
quickens the sluggish pagan peoples and breaks 
down, as nothing else can, the ancient and all- 
prevalent caste system. 

5. Relief to the victims of famine in South 
India, both through missionaries and by govern- 
ment aid. To give only one of many cases: The 
Indian Government has tunneled the Western 
Ghats and turned a river through this great 
mountain range to irrigate a large state. As 
Christian Joseph taught heathen Pharaoh how 
to deal with famine, so must Christian mission- 
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aries and Christian government teach heathen 
India how to overcome famine conditions. 


DO MISSIONS PAY? 


1. When Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop com- 
menced her tour of all lands she had only the 
bitterest things to say of missions. At the end, 
she offered herself to the Bishop of Calcutta for 
mission work. 

2. Sir Charles A. Elliott, for some time Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, India, said, ‘‘ I 
make bold to say that if missions did not exist, 
it would be our duty to invent them.”’ 

3. When Charles Darwin returned from ie 
voyage around the world, he sent a generous 
contribution to the London Missionary Society. 
“The great scientist had discovered that in 
lessening her wealth through missions, England 
had saved her treasure through commerce.” 

4. Summing up his observations, Lord Have- 
lock said that each thousand dollars England 
had spent upon her missions had brought a 
return of a hundred thousand dollars through 
her commerce. 


INDIA’S ONLY HOPE 


Of one thing I am convinced: Do what we 
will, oppose it as we may, it is the Christian Bible 
that will sooner or later work the regeneration 
of our land.— A Hindu Brahman. 


Missionaries on tour.in the hills of Assam, India. Some 
oe “hills ’’ are two and a half miles high — hills, 
indeed! 
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